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PENTECOST, 1956 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


UNA SANCTA’s editorial council and business staff is entirely composed of 
_ volunteer workers, who in addition to the responsibility of this magazine have full 
time work in other responsible positions, both within and without the Church. Their 
assuming of the added burdens of this magazine is prompted by a love for the 
Church and an ardent desire to see her revived in the spirit of the Liturgy. Never- 
theless, a sense of stewardship requires that their primary concern be for the fields 
of labor into which the Lord has called them. 


This statement is by way of clearing up misunderstanding concerning the pub- 
lication schedule of UNA SANCTA. This magazine is a quarterly, and the editors 
will publish four issues in each volume-year. However, due to the pressing demands 
of other duties, it is not always possible to have the issues evenly spaced or for 
them to appear on the exact day mentioned on the cover. We have received a 
number of inquiries concerning the non-appearance of an Easter issue. For the 
information of our readers, the last issue, Volume XIII, No. 1, was published in 
Advent. The present issue is Volume XIII, No. 2. 


We covet your continued prayer, good will, and financial support. We beg you 
to “stay with us” in the difficult period of establishing UNA SANCTA on a firm 
foundation. We ask for your letters of comment and criticism. UNA SANCTA has 
always looked upon its readers as personal associates in a great cause. May our 
Saviour bless your devotion to the cause of His Church. 
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Church Membership 


What do we usually understand by 
church membership? 

A baptized person joins a church. He 
joins the organization. He may do this 
quite early in life, by confirmation, or as 
an adult, or by being transferred by 
some other Christian organization. Such 
a person assumes certain obligations: 
He supports his church, attends certain 
meetings, may also teach Sunday School 
classes, join the choir or do other im- 
portant things. He may also attend 
church services with a certain degree of 
regularity. 

But, is such a person really a member 
of the church? Not necessarily, for his 
connection with the church may be an 
outward one. He may just be a member 
of an organization. 

When a person joins a church he 
should realize that he is not joining an 
organization. This is incidental. He 
should realize that he is a part of an 
organism, a Life. 

His first obligation is that he attends 
the weekly meeting of his fellow mem- 
bers “IN THE NAME OF JESUS.” He 
is present because he has been bap- 
tized “into Christ.” Absence from this 
meeting would be a betrayal of his 
Baptism. 

He is present because this meeting 
on Sundays is the very source of his 
life in Christ. Why? First of all, be- 
cause Christ is present, not only spirit- 
ually in His Word, but Christ is in 
teality present. The visible signs of his 
Presence are the Bread and Wine and 
the gathering of those who are bap- 
tized into His Name. Jesus stated 
clearly that the Bread and the Wine 
are His true Body and His true Blood. 
He is, therefore, present. He said, 
“Where two or three are gathered in 
My Name, there I am in the midst of 
them.” In His Name means that He is 
the Present One. 

How can Jesus be present, actually 
and physically present! This is possible 


through the fact of Easter. His first 
Body he received from His blessed 
Mother. “She brought forth her first 
born and wrapped Him in baby 
clothes.” It was a human body. He 
taught, He healed, He helped, He en- 
couraged, He forgave sins. With this 
Body He redeemed mankind, for this 
Body hung upon the Cross. Now some- 
thing had to be added to this Body. “On 
the third day He rose from the dead.” 
It was the same Body which came 
from Mary, but now it was a Resurrec- 
tion Body, a spiritual Body, and yet it 
was the same Body. This Resurrection 
Body was no longer limited to one 
place at a time. 

And yet, He still had to have a Body 
which could function in physical 
world. He still had to be present with 
His friends. His ministry of healing 
and helping had to continue. His 
friends still needed Him to assure them 
of the forgiveness of sins. Therefore, 
he had to have another Body, and yet it 
had to be the same Body. 

For this reason he told his friends 
that they should meet together faith- 
fully and regularly, and in these meet- 
ings to relive his life, “to do this in 
His remembrance.” Each individual 
friend, Christ filled and Christ inte- 
grated, would meet with other Christ- 
filled people. They were to be mem- 
bers of His Body. This meeting to- 
gether of His friends, “the Communion 
of Saints,” the Church, was to be His 
continued Body until He would return 
to them. They were to be the bearers of 
His Spirit. 

Thus Pentecost came, the descending 
of His Spirit into the hearts and lives 
of His people. 

This is Church Membership in the 
real sense of the word. This is His Body. 
Those who believe and realize their 
membership, will never “forsake the 
assembling of themselves together.” 

They are present every Lord’s Day 
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(The Little Easter), because they are 
members of His Body, and they can 
only truly abide in Him if they are 
present. 

They are present because they have 
a job to do, their Liturgy. Since they 
have been made kings and priests unto 
God they must functon as priests and 
as living members of the Body of 
Christ. 

What then is the Liturgy, the work 
of these members of and in Christ who 
are present? We should remember that 
they are only then functioning mem- 
bers if they are present. 


1. They must know what this meet- 
ing is all about. 

2. They must remember who they 
are. 


3. As priests they must bring their 
sacrifice of praise. 

4. They must listen with rapt atten- 
tion to the words of Jesus and to 
those whom He inspired. They 
must intelligently follow the ser- 
mon, the message of that day on 
that part of the life of their Lord 
which they are reliving. 


5. They must bring their Offering, 
for this offering is not primarily 
an offering for something, to sup- 
port a human organization. The 
offering is the Bread and Wine 
which their Lord told them to 
use. They offer their money, for 
this money is a symbol of them- 
selves. Since this offering is 
placed on the altar with the 
Bread and Wine, they are identi- 
fying themselves with the great 
event which is being “shown 
forth,” the death of Christ, the 
sacrifice on Calvary. Thus, the 
offering becomes a high privi- 
lege. It becomes the climax of 
their Liturgy. 

6. Now they join in “the Prayer of 
the Church,” the Great Interces- 
sion. They pray for the Ministry, 

for the authorities in the land, 


for the institutions, for the fruits 
of the earth, for the arts and 
sciences, for all who are in 
trouble and sorrow and for the 
bereaved. They intercede for the 
sick in the parish and those who 
are absent from their Liturgy on 
this day. They remember the 
faithful departed. 


_ 7. Before the great Prayer of Con- 
secration, they invite the Church 
triumphant, the heavenly hosts, 
to participate with them in this 
great Mystery and they join in 
the song of the angels “Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts.” 
The words which Jesus spoke are 
now repeated. They remember 
His great works for their redemp- 
tion, and pray for the Holy Spirit. 
In adoration to the great Presence 
they pray, “O Christ, Thou Lamb 
of God,” thus joining again the 
song of “the ten thousand times 
ten thousand in sparkling raiment 
bright,” worshipping around the 
throne of the Lamb who is 
worthy to receive praise. 


8. As living members they now are 
united with Christ. His Body en- 
ters their body, His Blood enters 
their blood. 


9. The great Liturgy has been done. 
As “other Christs” they now re- 
turn to their homes, their work 
and to their daily lives. “They 
show forth the virtues of Him 
who is their life.” They continue 
the ministry of their Lord by 
letting their light shine among 
men, feeding the hungry, visiting 
the sick, helping the helpless, 
telling others about their won- 
derful Saviour. 


This is true Church membership. Not 
all those who merely say, “Lord, Lord,” 
shall inherit the Kingdom, but those 
who do their Liturgy as priests and liv- 
ing members of His Body. 


The Meaning of “Grace” 


John E. Halborg 


Perhaps there is no word which is 
so often used in a heretical way, or at 
least in an inadequate way, as the word 
“grace.” It is interesting to note that 
in a Church which has always had as a 
standard, sola gratia, that most of the 
theological treatises of the last two 
centuries have given very little space 
to a definition of this term. In fact, 
quite often less room is given to a 
positive delineation of this doctrine 
than to an inveighing against Roman 
error on this point. 

This paper is not written to trace 
out the meanings of grace in a system- 
atic manner. Rather it has as purpose 
to try to explore again some of the 
meanings of this word in an effort to 
bring out the wider connotations and 
to militate against some of the abuse 
of this term in theological circles. By 
using the expressions “The Grace of 
God the Father,” etc., we do not mean 
to imply absolute separation but rather, 
at least, to see the relationship between 
grace and the persons of the Trinity. 


I. THE GRACE OF 
GOD THE FATHER 


This is the term which we connect 
with our thoughts of the reformation. 
It seems to be one of the terms which 
Luther felt had been neglected under 
the late middle ages and the work of 
the nominalist schoolmen in particular. 
The grace of the Father was posed 
against any Pelagianism or any weak- 
ening of the idea of salvation as a gift. 

Perhaps we can find this concept best 
expressed in a passage which does not 
use the word “grace” at all but the 
word “love” (Gk. agape) “But God 
shows his love for us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
Since, therefore, we are now justified 
by His blood, much more shall we be 
saved by Him from the wrath of God.” 


The word “grace” is not in the original. 


(Romans 5:7,8) In this view of grace, 
the most important element is the atti- 
tude of God. It is the victory of love 
over wrath through the sacrifice of 
Christ. This is the view that has been 
stressed most in historic Lutheranism, 
at least as we have come to know it. 
It is a view which has gone hand in 
hand with the Lutheran stress on jus- 
tification as being the central idea in 
the gospel. 

When this view of grace is ignored 
or slighted the Church is in grave dan- 
ger. She may fall into the error we so 
often find in certain Pelagian writings 
where justification has become “getting 
right with God” or other notions of a 
popular nature. Or again, salvation may 
become a subjective process in which 
one is never sure of one’s salvation. 
This objective view of grace is the 
same as Luther hymns in his great 
“Dear Christians, one and all rejoice”: 


God saw in His eternal grace,’ 

My sorrow out of measure. 

He thought upon His tenderness— 
To save was His good pleasure. 

He turned to me a Father’s heart— 
Not small the cost—to heal my smart 
He gave His best and dearest. 


But nevertheless this view, taken alone, 
can lead to trouble as it certainly does 
not exhaust the Scriptural meaning of 
this word. In fact taken by itself this 
thought can lead to spiritual aridity. 
The whole of the Christian life can 
become reduced to some such formula 
as that the Christian is the same as any 
other man. The only difference is the 
change in the attitude of the Heavenly 
Father; he is assured that God loves 
Him and that he should try to do good. 
The means of grace are only for the 
purpose of demonstrating to him the 
love of the Father. In fact this phrase 
becomes emptied of all meaning. For 
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example, what becomes of baptismal 
regeneration? Someone has said that 
pietism arose as a belated reaction to 
this one sided type of emphasis. Clear- 
ly there is need for thought at this 
point. We leave it to examine other as- 
pects of the problem. 


Il. THE GRACE OF GOD THE SON 


In our time the most popular type of 
unitarianism centers around God the 
Son. We might call this the “Jesus re- 
ligion.” The object of this type of re- 
ligion is to know Jesus as personal 
Friend and Saviour (note the order). 

In order to do this one must make 
the leap of faith. A great deal of the 
simple gospel polemic centers around 
this theme: “We want a person, not a 
system. Don’t give us a theology, but 
give us Christ.” 

In many ways this type of thinking 
may be justified from Holy Scripture. 
Certainly the center of the Apostolic 
faith was Christ. As the apostles moved 
from city to city they proclaimed the 
story of His passion, His death, and His 
resurrection. They also pressed forward 
the thoughts of the listeners to His 
glorious coming again. It was the con- 
fession of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God” which won 
him the words of Christ, calling him 
“the rock.” It was one of the joys of 
the early Church that “We see Jesus, 
who for a little while was made lower 
than the angels, crowned with glory 
and honor .. .” (Hebrews 2:9) But 
the modern worship of “Jesus only” is 
really a simplified religion which in 
some respects deviates from the historic 
faith and leaves out much of the power 
which we find in the evangelical catho- 
lic religion. Christ never intended that 
His work of procuring for us salva- 
tion should be seen by itself. If we are 
to understand that work of Christ, then 
we must also understand the revealed 
will of God to which He was obedient. 
If the “simple gospel” is right in its 
claims, then no one could have more 
closely approached the fulfillment of 
His work than the disciples. Surely none 
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of us have in a physical sense walked 
and talked with Him. None of us have 
been able to lean upon His breast, ex- 
cept under the spiritual aspect of this 
word to be found in our faith. But 
what did Christ say to His disciples? In 
the first place He never saw His work 
as an end in itself: He knew the mean- 
ing of the passive work which He ren- 
dered to the Father. This may be seen, 
not only in the crucifixion itself (“Into 


Thy hands I commend my spirit”) but 


in such a passage as the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the Gospel of Saint John. 

Moreover the highest aim of Christ 
was not that His disciples might walk 
and talk with Him. Indeed we might 
wonder if such a sentiment as is ex- 
pressed by the song, “I wish I could 
have been with Him then,” is not con- 
tradictory to the will of Christ. For 


He said, “It is to your advantage that! | 


go away, for if I do not go away the 
Counselor will not come unto you; but 
if I go, I will send Him to you.” (St. 
John 16:7) 

It would, however, be wrong to 
state the case so that grace was not 
related to the work of Christ. We 
might, for convenience use the classical 
phrases about the work of Christ: 
“Christus pro nobis” and “Christus in 
nobis.” The first of these describes the 
work which Christ did to make possible 
our salvation. Rightly this should be 
stressed in any dogmatic presentation. 
Through it the grace of the Father 
found a way to work His purpose of 
salvation. Moreover there is a work 
Christ does now as He intercedes for 
the faithful. But the purpose of Christ 
was to form a Regnum gratiae and it 
is important that we note some of the 
expressions which seem to indicate that 
there is another aspect to His work 
than that of a completed historical 
event or of an action (intercession) 
which happens in Heaven. He com- 
pares himself to the vine of which His 
disciples are branches, He is the bread 
of life, He gives His flesh to be eaten 
and His blood to be drunk. Clearly 
the expressions used go beyond those 
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of the “friendship school” of salvation 
now so prominent. So it is that Christ 
speaks in the high-priestly prayer of 
the relationship: “The glory which 
Thou hast given Me, I have given them, 
that they may be ome, even as We 
are one, I in them, and Thou in Me, 
that they may become perfectly one, 
so that the world may know that Thou 
hast sent Me and hast loved them even 
as Thou hast loved Me.” (St. John 
17:22-23) There are two aspects of 
this relationship which should be noted. 
The relation of the Christian with 
Christ is to be as close as that of the 
Son and the Father. When we think of 
the closeness of the persons of the 
Trinity, we can realize what the mys- 
tical union should be for us. It is our 
aim in life to be one with Christ as 
He is one with the Father. Again we 
think of the cross as being the hope of 
our salvation and the proof of it. But 
Christ points to His union with the 
soul as being the source whence men 
will know that He has been sent from 
God. St. Paul carries this a step fur- 
ther and says, “Christ in you, the hope 
of glory.” (Col. 1:27) 

If this is true, then we need to find 
a mew witness in our proclamation. 
Perhaps we have been guilty of a dan- 
gerous over-simplification. It is true 
that there are difficulties in this doc- 
trine: the relationship between the 
indwelling Christ and the work of the 
Spirit being not the least of them. It 
would seem that the language of the 
New Testament is not too clear at this 
point and that it is the Church which 
has sharpened the distinction. A verse 
from the pietist song writer, Rutstrom 
will point this out: 


Our Saviour thus finished God's plan 
for our race, 

And laid the foundation for pardon 
and grace, 

And then rose triumphant, the con- 
quering Lord, 

Appeased the Creator and mankind 
restored. 


*Nygren, Anders. Agape and Eros, Westminster press: 1953, page 523. 


Ill. THE GRACE OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT 


In Friedrich Heiler’s book, published 
in Swedish as Hogkyrklighet: ett 
Budskap till Ev. Kr., he outlines those 
things which he feels the liturgical 
revival has to contribute to the life of 
the Church. Among them he places a 
strong emphasis on the need for a re- 
awakening of consciousness of the doc- 
trine of gratia infusa. To many people 
today this has become a word so close 
to Romanism that it may not be sep- 
arated. There are of course several 
limitations of the faith which must be 
observed. In the first place we have 
spoken of the love of God, the quality 
of which depends only upon His own 
nature and the action of Christ through 
the cross. We must never weaken this 
idea so that we are saved, not by the 
love of God in the Son and through his 
forensic act of justification but by our 
own interior grace. This would be to 
erect a subjective theory of salvation 
in which one would never be quite 
sure as to his state of grace. God al- 
ways justifies us on the level of sinners. 
Also we must be careful not to make 
of grace a qualitative substance which 
is poured into us so that we are not 
really drawn closer to God, but are 
separated from Him. Moreover we must 
be careful to remember that there are 
no gifts of grace apart from grace so 
that we do not receive ability or power 
apart from God who is this power. If 
we are to have a really consistent evan- 
gelical catholic faith then we must see: 
gratia infusa as being nothing else than 
the Holy Spirit who comes to us and 
dwells in us. Nygren in Agape and 
Eros defines as the basis for this doc- 
trine Romans 5:5: “The love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.”” 
Nygren further claims, although we may 
take exception to this, that it was St. 
Augustine who first developed the con- 
cept of grace into a systematic theolog- 
ical thought. He does not feel that 
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Augustine did wrong to the Christian 
tradition in this but rather than Augus- 
tine wrongly bases his scheme of sal- 
vation upon infused grace. When the 
pietist movement in the Lutheran 
Church arose it returned to such verses 
as a source for its faith in the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in human lives. For 
example, the Swedish lay preacher, 
Rosenius, says in his commentary on 
Romans: 


“We cannot have any true knowledge 
of her (the sun’s) light and warmth 
unless she shares this light and 
warmth with us; it is really a little 
bit of the sun’s light which comes 
into our bodies when she warms and 
enlightens us. So it is with the love 
of God: we cannot have any exper- 
ience or true knowledge of it, un- 
less its beams shine into our heart.” 


The confessions of the Lutheran Church 
also preserve this idea. The Smalcald 
Articles state, “We must firmly hold 
that God grants His Spirit or grace to 
mo one, except through or with the 
preceding outward word.” (Article 
VIII, Smalcald Art.) If it is true that 
the grace of God is more than an at- 
titude in which God forgives us our 
sins, more than an enlightening so that 
we come to know this as true, then we 
should expect that this giving of God 
in the person of the Holy Spirit, al- 
ways closely connected in the Bible 
with the person of the historic Christ 
and also of Him glorified, will come to 
us through means and that it will do 
certain things in and among us. 

It is in Galatians that Paul makes a 
rather bold statement: “He therefore 
that ministereth to you the Spirit, (R. 
V., supplies) and worketh miracles 
among you, doeth he it by works of 
the law, or by the hearing of faith?” 
(Gal. 3:5) Another word which might 
be used for ministereth is the word to 
furnish, which might give an interest- 
ing insight into the meaning of this 
verse. In other words, the Church was 
from the beginning, through the min- 
istry, the infuser of grace. In the Church 
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the Holy Spirit was present and in the 
fellowship of the Church He worked 
to fulfill the purpose of Christ. The 
traditional language of the Lutheran 
Church was that the sacraments were 
not only symbols of God’s grace but 
that they actually conveyed that which 
they expressed. The language of St. 
Paul leads us to yet a further question 
on this subject. As we think through 
our doctrine of the ministry, in the 
light of being the “furnishers of grace” 
to the congregation, we will need to 
fe-examine many of our subjective 
ideas and place them in the full light of 
the New Testament. Surely no mere 
“functional” theory of the ministry will 
be adequate. 

As it is not our purpose to exhaust 
the subject, but merely to point out the 
necessity of gratia being infusa and then 
inhabitans, there are several verses 
which we should point to: 


But by the grace of God I am what 
I am: and His grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; 
but I laboured more abundantly than 
they all: yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me. (1 Cor. 
15:10) 

Do you suppose it is in vain that 
the Scripture says, “He yearns 
jealously over the spirit which he 
has made to dwell in us”? But He 
gives more grace; therefore it says, 
“God opposes the proud but gives 


more grace to the humble.” (James | 


4:5-6) 


God hath sent forth the Spirit of 
His Son into your hearts, crying 
Abba, Father. (Gal. 4:6) 


These verses are not intended to ex- 
haust the functions of the Holy Spirit 
but merely to indicate that He has 
functions which can only be fulfilled 
if we take seriously the idea that He 
dwells in us and that the grace of God 
is “shed abroad in our hearts.” 

We might point out that there is 4 
complexity to these verses. In some of 
them grace is given to us. In others, 


it is God, who of his grace, gives us 
that Holy Spirit. Luther preferred to 
speak in the latter way.* But there is no 
such simplification in the Bible where 
both ideas stand side by side. If we 
refer to “grace” only as the attitude 
of God, then we should have to change 
much of our language (e.g., “means 
of grace” to “means of the Holy Spir- 
it’). It is interesting to note that at 
least one of the above selections, chosen 
at random from the New Testament, 
uses “grace” and “Holy Spirit” inter- 
changeably (James 4:5,6). 

We need to know the grace of God 
the Father, that grace which is seen 
most clearly when it is prevenient 
grace, but which never changes its 


The “Minor” Festivals 


The American Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession has gradually lost the 
observance of the complete Church 
Year. A glance at the authoritative li- 
turgical calendar edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn and published by 
the Ashby Company indicates that there 
are more than fifty feast days which 
have been or are presently authorized 
by the official Lutheran service books 
in the United States, but it is an all too 
infrequent exception when more than 
a handful of these are actually ob- 
served in a parish, unless they happen 
to fall upon a Sunday. In one synod, 
the hymnal of which appoints propers 
for fifteen feasts which normally fall 
upon weekdays, it is a rare parish which 
actually celebrates more than Christmas, 
New Year's, Good Friday, and Thanks- 
giving. Unfortunately a similar situa- 
tion is also true in bodies whose offi- 
cial books authorize an even richer 
festal tradition. This tragic loss came 
about especially in the time of lan- 
guage transition, when the sectarian 
influence was stronger than the tradi- 
tional Lutheran moorings. 


°Cf. Kostlin, J. The Theology of Luther, page 437. 


character of being undeserved, unmer- 
ited mercy, even when we have grown 
in the faith. We need to know the grace 
of God the Son. But we have a crippled 
Christianity if we do not also believe in 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, the grace 
which nourishes us, which prays in us, 
which yearns that we might be made 
complete in the faith. 


O Lord, give heed unto our plea, 

O Spirit, grant Thy graces, 

That we who put our trust in Thee 
May rightly sing Thy praises. 

Thy Word, O Christ, unto us give, 
That grace and power we may receive 
To follow Thee, our master. 


Jesper Swedberg. 


of the Church Year 


The Church owes a great debt to 
such men as Luther D. Reed, Paul Zel- 
ler Strodach, and others of the old Luth- 
eran Liturgical Association. If it had 
not been for their watchfulness (and, 
we presume, the gracious providence of 
God) the Church would probably have 
lost its traditional cultus altogether. The 
work of these liturgical pioneers has 
had ramifications far beyond the bound- 
aries of their own synods. The soon-ex- 
pected publication of the Service Book 
and Hymnal by the National Lutheran 
Council churches is one important re- 
sult, and shows an even greater devel- 
opment in the Lutheran cultus. Thanks 
to the scholarly and devout work of 
these men the shape of the traditional 
Mass is now in use quite generally. 

But, as indicated above, there are still 
important areas where the liturgical 
revival has not yet reached. Liturgical 
preaching has not come into its own. 
Yet if we will follow the Liturgy with 
its Propers throughout the Year of 
Grace, we will adequately take care of 
every subject and theme which the 
faithful need to function properly in 
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the Body of Christ. And then, of course, 
there is the neglect of the Church Year 
and its feast days! 

This failure to celebrate the Church 
Year in its entirety can be traced to a 
failure of understanding among church- 
men of the spirit of the Liturgy and the 
meaning of the Church. The Church is 
not an organization, but an organism. 
The Church is the Communion of 
Saints, which means the fellowship 
which gathers about the Holy, for this 
is the better translation of this article 
of the Creed. Nor is the Body of Christ 
some denomination—the Body of Christ 
is the meeting of the saints, who come 
together to relive the Life of their 
Lord in His Real Presence. The Lord 
Jesus is the Head, present in Word and 
Sacraments. The members of His Body 
are the saints, the separated ones. They 
can only be healthy members if they 
function, not individually, but in fel- 
lowship. In this function they not only 
continue the Life of their Lord, but 
they also continue His threefold office 
of Prophet, Priest, and King. This is 
done not individually, but in the fellow- 
ship. The Church exists for this prime 
objective, to meet together to relive 
the Life of the Lord. This we call the 
Liturgy. The Church lives out of its 


Liturgy, since the source of her Life is 
her Liturgy. 

To complete this cycle of the Life of 
our Lord, the Biblical feast days should 
be faithfully celebrated. It is as much 
the duty of a pastor to celebrate the 
feast days as it is for him to conduct 
the Liturgy on the Sundays of the 
Church Year. There are really no 
“minor” festivals. They are all major! 
The pastor is the steward of the Mys- 
teries of Christ. If he is a faithful 
steward he will offer his congregation 
the entire Church Year, and urge his 
people to attend. To begin with they 
will not come out in great numbers, 
perhaps; but then they do not all come 
out on Sundays either, yet this is not 
offered as an excuse to omit Sunday 
services. 

To increase the understanding and 
appreciation of the so-called “minor” 
festivals, UNA SANCTA offers its 
readers a series of articles on the feast 
days of the Church Year. These articles 
appeared originally in the Lutheran 
Chaplain, and ate written by Chaplain 
Delvin Ressel, who has contributed to 
our magazine several times in the past. 
We begin with a survey of four of the 
feasts which come in the summer 
months of July and August. 


Of the Worship of Saints they teach that the memory of saints may be 
set before us, that we may follow their faith and good works... . 
—Augsburg Confession, Article XXI 


THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
(July 2) 


As a festival, the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary dates from the medieval times. 
Among the Franciscans it is supposed to 
have been celebrated as early as the Year of 
Our Lord 1263. A far earlier Eastern observ- 
ance in honor of the Blessed Virgin on this 
same day no doubt accounts for the present 
= of the Visitation after rather than 

efore the Nativity of Saint John the Baptist 
on June 24 (as would have been demanded 
by the strict chronology of events). Never- 
theless, the close proximity of these two 
festivals, even though in inverse chrono- 
logical order, emphasizes their inner rela- 
tionship. 
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My Soul Doth Magnify the Lord 


In The Lutheran Liturgy a special 
Mass is prescribed for today, celebrating 
a meeting of two great women and 
magnifying, as do all saints’ days that 
are truly kept, Our Divine Lord. To 
each other these women hold the blood 
relationship of cousins, to the whole 
Church the far higher relationship of 
divinely chosen bearers, respectively, of 
God’s Beloved Son and of Our Lord’s 
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immediate Forerunner, Saint John the 
Baptist. It is for this reason, and also 
for what God through them teaches us, 
that we today remember and honor the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and Saint Eliza- 
beth, and offer to God our sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. 

First, see their faith. To appreciate 
the first verse of the Holy Gospel for 
today, we should remember that it is 
immediately preceded by the great an- 
nunciation to the Blessed Virgin. Her 
acceptance of this incomprehensible an- 
nouncement and her faith in its verity 
are expressed in her beautiful response: 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be 
it unto me according to thy word.” But 
the angel had announced not only that 
Mary would become the Virgin Mother 
of God’s only-begotten Son, but also that 
her aged cousin, Saint Elizabeth, was 
even then six months pregnant. The 
Blessed Virgin now shows us the nature 
and manner of faith, namely, that it in- 
evitably issues into appropriate action. 
There was not a moment’s doubt in her 
mind that her cousin really was preg- 
nant at such an advanced age. Rather, 
the Holy Gospel for today pictures a 
believer who acts upon the Word of 
God as a self-evident but joyous matter 
of course: “And Mary arose in those 
days, and went into the hill country 
with haste.” Not only must she share 
her cousin’s miraculous joy, but she 
must also pour out her own full heart to 
some one. Had she not just accepted 
the world’s one and only virgin mother- 
hood? But as far as her cousin was 
concerned, God had revealed a fact, and 
the Blessed Virgin must hasten to con- 
gtatulate and confide in her cousin, and 
to help prepare for the nativity of the 
Forerunner of our Lord. Saint James 
expresses this mark of faith in the 
striking illustration: “As the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” There could be no 
more salutary spiritual exercise than to 
examine each article of our faith by this 
question: What specific action has it 
produced? 


The Blessed Virgin enters the home 


of the Priest Zacharias and greets her 
Cousin Elizabeth. At this salutation 
Saint John the Baptist leaps for joy in 
his mother’s womb and Saint Elizabeth 
is filled with the Holy Ghost. Now she 
exhibits Aer faith, responding to her 
cousin’s greeting with the memorable 
words that echo the “Hail Mary” of the 
Angel Gabriel: 

Blessed art thou among women, 

And blessed is the Fruit of thy womb. 
She adds the deeply significant ques- 
tion: “And whence is this to me, that 
the mother of my Lord should come to 
me?” She continues: “For lo, as soon 
as the voice of thy salutation sounded in 
mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb 
for joy. And blessed is she that believed: 
for there shall be a performance of 
those things which were told her from 
the Lord.” No one had told Saint Eliza- 
beth that the Blessed Virgin carried in 
her womb the Incarnate Son of God. 
It certainly was not evident to the eye, 
for the Mother of Our Lord must have 
left Nazareth almost immediately after 
the great annunciation. And yet Saint 
Elizabeth knew and believed what was 
contrary to reason and concealed from 
sight. Herself believing, she joyously 
confessed her own faith and then pro- 
ceeded to confirm the faith of her 
cousin. Blessed Martin Luther sees here 
another mark of faith. He says that 
Christian faith is always above reason, 
always sees what the eye does not see 
and hears what the ear does not hear; 
in short, understands everything dif- 
ferently than nature grasps and under- 
stands it, as the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says: “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” 

Faith so implicit and so active can 
have only one Source. To the Blessed 
Virgin, the angel said: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee.” And of 
her cousin, we read: “Elizabeth was 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” There can 
be no saving faith but by the Holy 
Ghost. Nor need we despair because we 
are not so filled as these women or the 
Apostles were. Thanks be to God, there 
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are universal channels through which 
that same Spirit has promised to com- 
municate Himself and His gifts to any- 
one who will faithfully use those chan- 
nels. These are the Word of God and 
the Blessed Sacraments. More than this, 
Our Divine Lord has assured us: “How 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” The wonder of it: The Holy 
Spirit, Giver of all spiritual grace and 
power, ours for the asking! How com- 
prehensive and vivifying His power can 
be we see in that mysterious prenatal 
yet conscious meeting between Our Lord 
and His Forerunner. Saint John the 
Baptist, three months before birth, 
leaped for joy at this meeting because 
he, too, was filled with the Holy Ghost. 
By the illumination of this same Al- 
mighty Spirit, the Blessed Virgin, Saint 
Elizabeth and Saint John were all aware 
of the presence of the Incarnate Son of 
God so soon after He was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. 
This is the Spirit who has been prom- 
ised to us ar to our children. This su- 
preme Gift should not be omitted from 
our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
today. 

From this point on, it is the Blessed 
Virgin alone who engages our atten- 
tion. We have seen her faith. Now see 
her pure spirit of true humility. She 
does not repudiate the great encomium 
which God Himself gave her through 
Saint Gabriel and confirmed through 
Saint Elizabeth. On the contrary, she 
accepts her high title in all humility, as 
we shall see in the beautiful Magnificat. 
It is precisely this consciousness of 
what she has become — Theotokos — 
that makes her journey and service to 
Saint Elizabeth such incontrovertible 
evidence of the pure spirit of true hu- 
mility. A lesser woman might readily 
have concluded: “Now that I, of all 
women, bear the Redeemer of the 
world, all mankind should do me hom- 
age and serve me.” But such a haughty 
spirit did not dwell in the Mother of 
Our Lord. Rather, as the conscious 
Mother of God, she goes to serve her 
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cousin. Saint Luke remarks that the 
Blessed Virgin remained in the home of 
Zacharias about three months. Undoubt- 
edly, she performed the menial tasks 
that were required before and after the 
birth of Saint John the Baptist. In his 
gtaphic and concrete style, Blessed Mar- 
tin Luther portrays to his congregation 
how, during these months, the Mother 
of God Himself swept the house, pre- 
pared the meals, cleaned the dishes, and 
washed the diapers for Saint Elizabeth. 
Here is the Mystic Rose of whom we 
sing, Lutheran Hymnal 341, truly the 
Mother of God whom we apostrophize 
in the Gradual for today, echoing the 
Archangel and Saint Elizabeth: 


Blessed art thou, O Mary, among 
women, 

And blessed is the Fruit of thy 
womb, 


Holy Spirit, grant us grace to follow 
her strong faith and true humility! 

In addition to these great virtues, 
Our Lady teaches us the appropriate re- 
sponse to the greatest of divine favors. 
Seeing the light of true recognition in 
her cousin’s eyes, hearing again the 
angelic salutation, realizing that even 
the unborn Forerunner of Our Lord was 
conscious of His presence, the Blessed 
Virgin can contain herself no longer. 
She now breaks forth in the inspired 
Magnificat, the perfect response to all 


that God had done and showed to her. | 


Born during the Visitation, the Magni- 
ficat was taken into the worshipping 
life of the Church quite early and has 
occupied an honored place ever since. 
In the fourth century, this canticle was 
already being offered in the divine of- 
fice. Saint Benedict is supposed to have 
introduced it into Vespers, where it has 
been said or sung by Christians from 
the fifth century to this day. Blessed 
Martin Luther considered it the most 
perfect of all canticles and published a 
special and detailed exposition of it, as 
well as a number of sermons. 

In three strophes the Mother of God 
pours out her heart in thanksgiving, 
praise and adoration to her Lord and 


| 


Savior. In the first, she offers thanks for 
the grace that has been bestowed on 
her and praises three of the divine at- 
tributes: omnipotence, holiness, and 
mercy. The Incarnation is the greatest 
work of divine omnipotence. Therein 
God also reveals His holiness, His ab- 
horrence of sin, but also His mercy 
upon sinful mankind. 

In the second strophe she praises the 
superintending government of God in 
human affairs and traces the principles 
underlying the economy of grace: the 
vain pride of the mighty He puts to 


‘shame and, instead, chooses what the 


world considers weak and lowly. 

In the final strophe she points to the 
fulfillment of the Messianic promises. 
God will redeem Israel for His mercy’s 
and His truth’s sake: mercy because 
Israel cannot redeem himself, truth be- 
cause God had promised redemption. 

Here is the perfect response to God's 
saving acts: thanksgiving, praise, ado- 
ration, and proclamation of what those 
acts mean to the world. There is no 
finer exemplar of the proper response to 
God’s revealed work of redemption 
than the Mother of God herself. May 
her Lord and Saviour give us grace to 
follow her example! 

While the service as a whole is today 
one great sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving, its climax, like that of every 
Mass, is the Holy Eucharist itself. In 


this mystery of mysteries, does Our 
Lord do less for each one of us as com- 
municants than He did for His Virgin 
Mother? In this Most Holy Sacrament 
He regards our low estate and does to 
us great things. His mercy is on us 
who fear Him and at the altar He exalts 
us of low degree. Verily, here He fills 
us with good things in remembrance of 
His mercy, as He spake to our fathers: 
“Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” In fact, we may say that the 
final goal of His great sacrifice on the 
Cross is here realized in every faithful 
communicant, namely, the individual 
impartation, with that sacrificial Flesh 
and Blood, of all that these secured for 
us in the past and guarantee to us for 
the future. Realizing all this, we can 
no more withhold our heart’s reply than 
could the Blessed Virgin Mary. We, 
too, must sing a Magnificat: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Savior. 


Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, unto 
Thy servants the gift of Thy heavenly 
grace, that, as the Son of the Virgin 
Mary hath made us partakers of salva- 
tion, we may daily grow in grace; 
through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
Our Lord, . . . —Collect for the Visita- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


SAINT MARY MAGDALENE’S DAY 
(July 22) 


Biographical: Greek Magdaleenee, prob- 
ably so called from Magdala in Galilee, the 
city where she is supposed to have dwelt. 
According to the Talmudists, Magdalene 
means “plaiter of hair.” The traditional 
identification of Saint Mary Magdalene and 
the woman in Saint Luke 7:36-50 (the Holy 
Gospel for today with which the other 
Propers harmonize) is retained in The Lu- 
theran Liturgy, although this identification 

mn questioned from earliest times. 
However, Saint Augustine and Gregory the 
Great even added Mary of Bethany, Sister 
of Lazarus and Martha, and made all three 
women one and the same person. Be that as 
it may, The Lutheran Liturgy commits the 


preacher-celebrant at least to the identifica- 
tion of Saint Mary Magdalene and the wom- 
an in the Holy Gospel. Accordingly the 
following meditation is, of necessity, 

on this traditional view. 

The first mention of the Magdalene in 
the Gospels reveals two facts concerning her 
life: (1) she was among the constant fol- 
lowers of Our Lord ministering unto Him of 
her substance, and (2) out of her went 
seven devils. Later we note that she was a 
chief and important witness of Our Lord’s 
passion and resurrection. She was one of 
several women who stood by the cross. At 
Our Lord’s burial she and His Mother be- 
held where the body was laid and then re- 
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turned to the city, bought and prepared 
sweet spices and ointment, that they might 
render their final service of love and devo- 
tion immediately after the Sabbath. Saint 
Mary Magdalene was most highly favored in 
that she was the very first witness of Our 
Lord’s resurrection, as so poignantly de- 
scribed in the twentieth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to Saint John. She also brought 
the first announcement of the good news 
to the Apostles, whence she is called Apos- 
tola, Apostolorum. 

Of her subsequent life we have no author- 
itative information. Eastern and Western 
traditions differ sharply. According to the 
former, she followed Saint John to Ephesus, 
died and was buried there. However, in 
A. D. 899 her relics were translated to Con- 
stantinople by Emperor Leo VI. According 
to the latter tradition, she came from a 
wealthy family with great estates in Mag- 
dala and Bethany, wasted her admirable gi 
in a dissolute life before being healed by 
Our Lord, reached Massilia, where Lazarus 
was made Bishop, retired into an ascetic life 
in the wilderness for thirty years, and was 
finally carried to heaven in the arms of 
ascending angels. 


For She Loved Much 


Of all the women that followed Our 
Lord, Saint Mary Magdalene is perhaps 
the nearest counterpart of Saint Peter 
in temperament. If indeed she was the 
public sinner described in the Holy 
Gospel for today, the chief trait of her 
character seems to have been passion — 
for a time debased, but later trans- 
formed into an holy flame of love for 
Our Lord. As He Himself said, she 
loved much. From her pure love we 
may learn much. 

First, see the grounds for that love. 
In her dissolute years she did nothing 
that we are not capable of doing. Who 
will question whether she did anything 
that we have not thought of doing? Per- 
haps she had once been merely a high- 
spirited young girl in a wealthy home. 
It seems that she matured into a pas- 
sionate and impetuous young woman. 
When or how it happened we do not 
know, but somehow no less than seven 
evil spirits found entrance and made 
her personality their dwelling and the 
vehicle of their activity. If, now, one of 
these was a spirit of sensuality, he 
might well have dragged her down to 
such depths of moral depravity as are 
implied in the Holy Gospel. Of what 
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kind the other six evil spirits were, we 
are not told. But who can describe or 
even imagine the torment she must have 
suffered all the time that she was the 
sport and victim of these demons? 
Then, on the most decisive day of her 
life, she found herself in the presence of 
the Son of God. Her desperate condi- 
tion may have been the only prayer. 
But Our Lord saw it—and then— 
with the finger of God cast the devils 
out of her tortured soul. Her entire 
being, with all her talents and posses- 
sions, she now surrendered to her De- 
liverer in an act of purest, profoundest, 
and most grateful love. For the rest of 
her life every dim recollection of that 
old imprisonment must have produced 
a new song of love and thanksgiving. 

If her former misery was the antece- 
dent cause of her love, then the divine 
gifts that accompanied her healing cer- 
tainly remained the active causes. These 
were divine forgiveness and the per- 
sonal faith to appropriate that forgive- 
ness. Her great love thus becomes the 
inevitable effect of her great cure. Love 
is always the effect and proof, never the 
cause, of forgiveness and faith. Our 
Lord said: “Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven; for she loved much.” 
Aside from the context this love could 
no more be made the cause of her 
forgiveness than the wet ground could 
be the cause of rain in the expression: 
“It has rained, for it is wet.” Every- 
one understands that the wet ground 
is the effect, yes, proof, of the rain. 
But it is Our Lord Himself who re- 
moves all doubt. Turning to the sob- 
bing penitent at His feet, He formally 
absolves her: “Thy sins have been for- 
given.” And then, in the dismissal, He 
explicitly identifies the appropriating 
medium in Holy Absolution: “Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” 
Holy Absolution, implicit in the divine 
healing and now explicitly pronounced 
by the lips of Our Lord Himself, moved 
Saint Mary Magdalene to love much. Is 
our personal absolution less explicit 
and certain? Recall the general pro- 
nouncements in the Sacred Scriptures: 


“Baptism doth also now save us” and 
“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Add to these 
the specific absolution which your fath- 
er-confessor conveyed to you and con- 
ferred upon you in the Name and by 
the command of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In essence, therefore, you and I have the 
same cause as Saint Mary Magdalene 
had to love much. The only question is, 
How does our love compare with hers? 

And now, examine the evidence and 
expression of such love. In the Holy 
Gospel, Simon the Pharisee invited Our 
Lord to the usual semi-public dinner, 
but purposely omitted the accepted ori- 
ental expressions of courtesy and hos- 
pitality: water for the dusty feet, the 
kiss of peace, and oil for the head. 
These omissions could be interpreted 
only as a purposeful insult to the invited 
Guest. But suddenly, one of the city’s 
public women stood weeping at the 
foot of Our Lord’s couch, an alabaster 
vial of perfume in her hand. A moment 
later she was kneeling before the sacred 
feet which extended from the couch. 
Now her tears became a veritable tor- 
rent falling on those feet. She had no 
towel, so she unhesitatingly incurred 
the ancient oriental woman’s shame of 
loosing her hair in public. That was the 
towel. And then, His feet washed and 
dried, she broke the vial and poured 
upon them the fragrant perfume. All 
the while Simon stared in outraged and 
self-righteous hypocrisy; Our Lord con- 
tinued to recline in serene and com- 
passionate understanding. He had not 
only received the courtesy of a guest, 
but this courtesy had been transformed 
from a routine expression of common 
politeness into a beautiful self-sacrifice 
honoring Him from the heart. Tears of 
repentance, the blood of her heart as 
Saint Augustine calls them, became the 
water for His feet; the glory of her head 
the towel; a shower of grateful kisses 
on His feet the expression of her devo- 
tion; and costly perfume in alabaster 
the evidence of her faith. 


Such love would inevitably culminate 
in those further acts which are told us 
of Saint Mary Magdalene. Her time 
and her wealth henceforth belong to 
her Redeemer. She follows Him stead- 
fastly, even to Golgotha and Joseph’s 
tomb. She is the last to leave that place 
of death on Good Friday and the first 
to find it a place of eternal life on Easter 
Sunday. Impetuous and almost beside 
herself with joy, she is about to touch 
the resurrected Christ when He restrains 
her. She carries out her apostolate to 
the disciples and remains steadfast in 
the faith even when they refuse to be- 
lieve. What a beautiful exemplar of un- 
hesitating, sincere and robust love to 
Christ our Lord! 

Like Saint Peter, Saint Mary Mag- 
dalene is one we seem to know and 
understand. Thoroughly human quali- 
ties draw us to her. May her Christian 
love and faith inspire us in equal 
measure. And as we today offer the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for 
her example, may we, in the Holy Eu- 
charist, recognize the same living Christ 
whom she saw in the dawning light of 
the first Easter and greet Him as warmly 
with our “Rabboni.” Now that He has 
ascended to His Father and our Father, 
He invites us to touch Him in the Most 
Holy Sacrament as He feeds our souls 
with that Bread from heaven which 
alone keeps our love to Him vibrant, 
personal, and real. 


Almighty God, who hast given Thine 
only Son to be unto us both a Sacrifice 
for sin and also an Example of godly 
life, give us grace that we may always 
most thankfully recewe this His ines- 
timable benefit and also daily endeavor 
ourselves to follow the blessed steps of 
His most holy life; through the same 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, ... 
— Collect for Saint Mary Magdalene’s 
Day. 
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SAINT JAMES THE ELDER THE APOSTLE’S DAY 


(July 25) 


Biographical: The son of Zebedee and 
Salome, and the elder brother of Saint John 
the Apostle and Evangelist. Like his brother, 
Saint James was probably born at Bethsaida, 
on Lake Galilee, where his father was head 
of a thriving fishing concern which included 
Saint Peter and Saint Andrew as partners. 
A comparison of Saint Matthew 4:21, 
Saint Mark 1:19 and Saint John 1 indi- 
cates that both Saint James and Saint 
John had known and accepted Our Lord 
as Messiah before their permanent call to 
the Apostleship. This call came to them 
directly from Our Lord as they were busily 
engaged in their trade. Their compliance 
was immediate and complete. In the lists of 
the Apostles, their names are coupled, which 
seems to indicate that they were companions 
when the twelve were sent out two by two 
to preach the Kingdom of God. Indeed, they 
seem also to have been of similar fiery tem- 
perament and apostolic boldness, for they 
received from Our Lord the appellation 
Boanerges—“sons of thunder” (Saint Mark 
3:17 and Saint Luke 9:45). The request for 
places of distinction, recorded in the Holy 
Gospel for today, further justifies this appel- 
lation. With his brother and Saint Peter, 
Saint James was taken into the inner circle 
of the Apostles, these three alone being se- 
lected by Our Lord to witness such great 
moments as His transfiguration and agony in 
Gethsemane. If Saint James achieved less 
distinction than his brother, it was not due 
to less devotion but to an untimely death. 
Of all the Apostles, Saint James was the first 
to drink of his Lord’s cup, being martyred 
with the sword by Herod Agrippa at Easter- 
tide, A. D. 42 (Acts 12:2). (Our festival 
is appointed on July 25 as the day of trans- 
lation of his relics.) Except for these few 
references by the Evangelist, nothing is 
known of his apostolic labors. Eusebius pre- 
serves a fragment from Clement of Alexan- 
dria according to which the officer who con- 
ducted Saint James to the tribunal was so 
influenced by the Apostle’s bold confession 
of faith that he, too, embraced the Gospel 
and declared himself a Christian. He asked 
Saint James for forgiveness. The Apostle 
kissed him and replied, “Peace be with you.” 
Thereupon they were both beheaded. In the 
sixth century, Jerusalem was still regarded 
as Saint James’ place of burial; since the 
ninth century his tomb has been revered in 
Compostella, Spain. 


Ye Shall Drink Indeed of My Cup 


For the salutary lessons of Saint James 
the Elder the Apostle’s Day, the pre- 
scribed Mass is our sacrifice of praise 
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and thanksgiving. Early in the celebra- 
tion we offer the Collect for grace to 
learn those lessons truly. 


The first of these we discover in the 
apparently selfish request of Salome and 
the Boanerges in the Holy Gospel. Our 
Lord had just taken the twelve aside 
and, in plain words, had announced His 
suffering, death, and resurrection. None 
of them grasped the full import of His 
words and the light thus shed on the 
true nature of the Kingdom He was 
establishing. All of them still visualized 
a reconstituted and glorified Kingdom 
of David, with Christ as King. Salome 
and her two sons are first with a request 
of the great King who, they thought, 
was about to step out of obscurity and 
ascend His throne. Salome, as spokes- 
man, does obeisance and says: “Grant 
that these my two sons may sit, the one 
on Thy right hand, and the other on the 
left, in Thy kingdom.” Blessed Martin 
Luther remarks that Our Lord treated 
the presumptuous pride of the Pharisees 
with severity, but the ambition of Saint 
James and Saint John He treats with 
gentleness; for it springs from faith and 
needs only to be purified. And Lenski 
points out that usually the disciples ex- 
pected too little of Our Lord, showing 
themselves to be men of little faith. But 
here Salome and her sons display such 
great faith that they actually expect too 
much of Our Lord. One of the lessons 
emerging from this incident is that all 
too often true spiritual ambition in the 
Church falls far short of secular ambi- 
tion in the world. Our Lord always en- 
couraged the former and here explains 
what it really means. In His Kingdom 
pre-eminence is achieved through suffer- 
ing for Him and humble service to His 
brethren. This is His cup, and here is 
His divine formula: “He who wills to 
be great among you shall be your ser- 
vant, and he who wills to be first shall 
be your slave.” The Church has never 
had enough of this kind of ambition. 
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Rather, there has always been too much 
of the resentment now displayed by the 
ten. Were they not Apostles also? Had 
they not just as readily forsaken all and 
followed the Master? Why should the 
sons of Zebedee receive greater recogni- 
tion than they? Our Lord immediately 
interrupts their self-centered discussion 
and prohibits, in His Kingdom, the 
secular criteria which measure greatness 
by power and authority. “It shall not 
be so among you.” 

The next lesson we find in the dis- 
tinction of Saint James. He ignorantly 
asks for one of the chief thrones in an 
imagined worldly kingdom of the Mes- 
siah; he receives the announcement of 
his future martyrdom: “Ye shall indeed 
drink of my cup.” At the moment he is 
not aware of the distinction which he 
must have prized very highly a few 
years later: to be the first Apostle to lay 
down his life for his Lord. One could 
hardly imagine a greater contrast be- 
tween a petition and its fulfillment. But 
the petition pictures Saint James before, 
the fulfillment after he had received the 
Pentecostal Gift of the Holy Spirit. Our 
Lord calls such suffering drinking His 
cup. And here is the sublime lesson for 
us. In some degree we may actually 
share the distinction of Saint James. 
Our Lord identifies whatever we suffer 
for His sake and the Gospel’s with His 
own great Passion. His, of course, was 


expiatory; ours is confessional. But what 
high privilege is ours! This is why 
Saint Peter congratulates all suffering 
Christians: “Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are 
partakers of Chirst’s sufferings” (1 
Peter 4:13). 

The Epistle for today is one of the 
sublimest passages in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, Romans 8:28-39. The great facts 
here set down by Saint Paul are verified 
and demonstrated in the martyrdom of 
Saint James. That, surely, is the ulti- 
mate lesson we are to learn in our 
sufferings. 

With these salutary lessons in our 
minds, we now approach the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. Here is the un- 
failing Purifier of our ambitions in the 
Kingdom of God, the Strength to 
achieve true greatness through suffering 
and humble service, and the Guarantee 
of the glorious promises in the Epistle. 
For here‘is that Holy Body and Precious 
Blood, once given on the cross as our 
Ransom and now perpetually nourish- 
ing our eternal life. 

Grant, O Lord, that, as Thy Apostle 
Saint James readily obeyed the calling 
of Thy Son Jesus Christ, we may by 
Thy grace be enabled to forsake all 
worldly and carnal affections and to 
follow Him alone; through the same 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, ... 
— Collect for Saint James The Elder 
The Apostle’s Day. 


SAINT BARTHOLOMEW THE APOSTLE’S DAY 
(August 24) 


Biographical: Greek Bartholomahyos, son 
of Tolmai, surname of Nathanael (given of 
God), a native of Cana in Galilee and one of 
the twelve Apostles. When informed by 
Saint Philip, “We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph,” 
Saint Bartholomew asked, “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” “Come 
and see” was Saint Philip’s reply. Saint 
Bartholomew came. Then, when he saw Our 
Lord and heard His words, Saint Bartholo- 
mew immediately accepted Him as the Son 


of God and the King of Israel. Of his apos- 
tolic activities, we are told by the Evangelists 


only that he was one of the seven to whom 
Our Risen Lord appeared beside the Sea of 
Tiberias (Saint John 21:2) and that He 
witnessed Our Lord’s ascension and returned 
with the other Apostles to Jerusalem (Acts 
3:4, 12, 13): 

The reason for identifying Saint Bartholo- 
mew and Nathaniel is that, in the first three 
Gospels, Saint Philip and Saint Bartholomew 
afe constantly named together, while Nathan- 
ael is nowhere mentioned; on the contrary, 
in the fourth Gospel the names of Saint 
Philip and Nathanael are similarly com- 
bined, but nothing is said of Saint Bartholo- 
mew. Therefore, Nathanael must be con- 
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sidered as his real name, while Bartholomew 
merely expresses his filial relation. His com- 
plete title would thus be Nathanael bar 
Tolmai. 

Of Saint Bartholomew’s subsequent history 
we have only tradition. According to these 
accounts, he preached the Gospel in Ar- 
menia, where he suffered martyrdom, being 
flayed alive. The Armenians honor him as 
the Apostle to their nation. August 24 com- 
memorates the translation of his relics, which 
are supposed to have been preserved first 
on the island Lipari, north of Sicily, then at 
Benevento, and finally Rome. 


Behold an Israelite Indeed, 
In Whom Is No Guile. 


There is much in Saint Bartholomew 
the Apostle’s Day for which we should 
offer the Church’s great sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving. First of all, to- 
day’s Mass, specifically the Holy Gospel, 
intimates the significance of Apostles’ 
days in the Church. Again there is con- 
tention among the Twelve concerning 
greatness in the Kingdom and their rela- 
tive rank. Again Our Lord teaches that 
greatness in His Kingdom is measured 
by humility and service. Again he points 
to Himself as the supreme Exemplar of 
this principle. But then He continues, 
speaking to the apostolic band: “Ye are 
they which have continued with me in 
my temptations. And I appoint unto 
you a kingdom, as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me; that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and 
sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” The reason for our great joy 
over the enthronement of the Apostles 
is that we are one great family of God, 
grafted as members into the Body of 
Christ. These members have various 
offices, the Apostles the high office of 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel, but 
all the members helping each other, and 
the glorification of one presaging the 
glorification of the others. Moreover we 
are to understand that the chief signifi- 
cance of Apostles’ days lies not so much 
in the character of the men as in their 
office. These ambassadors of Christ are 
the foundation of the Church (Ephe- 
sians 2:20). Their true greatness con- 
sists in this that they faithfully delivered 
to the Church the sum total of the 
Christian faith. And their vital aposto- 
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late is still perpetuated in the Office of 
the Keys, administered by their suc- 
cessors. 


Next, we come to Saint Bartholomew 
himself. Our Lord states the chief trait 
in the Apostle’s character: “Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 
Here was a man marked by sincerity, 
lacking all duplicity, pretense, and hy- 
pocrisy. Notice the beautiful frankness 
of his questions before Our Lord re- 
vealed himself to him. Saint Philip had 
said “Nazareth,” and Saint Bartholomew 
honestly wanted to know, “Can there 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Yet he overcame this prejudice and 
went to see. Upon hearing Our Lord’s 
eulogy of him, Saint Bartholomew 
asked another frank question, “Whence 
knowest Thou me?” No affectation 
here, but utter sincerity. We would 
indeed like to know what Saint Bar- 
tholomew had been doing under the fig 
tree. Imagination suggests private devo- 
tions, including meditation of God’s 
Messianic promises to Israel and per- 
haps prayer, like Zacharias and Simeon 
must have offered, for the fulfillment of 
these great promises. Whatever his soli- 
tary occupation may have been, Our 
Lord tells him, “Before that Philip called 
thee, when thou wast under the fig tree, 
I saw thee.” Saint Bartholomew is over- 
whelmed. But he remains honest and 
sincere. He makes his great confession: 
“Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; Thou 
are the King of Israel.” Had Saint Bar- 
tholomew been meditating on Psalm 2: 
“Thou art my Son” and “Yet have I set 
my king upon my holy hill of Zion”? 
However that may be, his upright char- 
acter recognized real evidence when he 
saw it, and his sincerity constrained him 
openly to confess his faith. In this, he is 
another splendid example for us, an 
example desperately needed by our un- 
believing world. 

Our Lord had rewarded Saint Peter 
for a similar great confession; now Saint 
Bartholomew is to be rewarded. Our 
Lord gives him and the others standing 
there a great promise: “Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see 
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heaven open, and the angels of God as- 
cending and descending upon the Son 
of Man.” From the first moment of the 
Incarnation, heaven was on earth. In 
Our Lord there was no sin to break the 
perfect communion with God, hence 
heaven was always open to Him, and 
all the angelic heavenly hosts were con- 
stantly at His service, speeding to and 
fro at His bidding. In every miracle 
the Apostles would be given a glimpse 
of this unseen, though real and eternal 
world, in which He is forever King of 
the Israel of God, the Holy Catholic 
Church. In His presence heaven is still 
open and the angels of God are still 
ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man. The clearest preview of this 
beatific vision He gives you and me in 


the Holy Eucharist. May we learn such 
sincerity from Saint Bartholomew that 
we shall never be content to be mere 
spectators, or even mere officiants, but 
full communicating celebrants, deacons, 
or subdeacons, confessing with the 
Holy Apostle: “Rabbi, thou art the Son 
of God; Thou art the King of Israel.” 


Almighty God, who through Thy Som 
Jesus Christ didst choose Saint Bartholo- 
mew to be an Apostle to preach the 
blessed Gospel, give unto Thy Church 
evermore faithful teachers to proclaim 
the glory of Thy name through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, . . . —Col- 
lect for Saint Bartholomew The Apos- 
tle’s Day. 


The Te Deum 


Carl Bergen 


Many settings of the Te Deum are 
on the market today. Most of these are 
in anthem form. Lutheran hymnals 
generally give a variety of Anglican 
Chant settings. Luther’s versified Ger- 
man Te Deum, translated into English 
by Dr. A. Wismar and more recently 
by Prof. W. Buszin, is available. 

The Traditional Tone associated with 
the Te Deum, either in Solemn or Sim- 
ple form, has not been published in 
Lutheran circles in this country. Canon 
Winfred Douglas issued an edition of 
the Solemn Tone in Gregorian notation 
(published 1915—H. W. Gray). 

The dearth of material for congrega- 
tional chanting and the lack of the 
traditional music of the Te Deum 
moved Concordia Publishing House to 
publish the “Simple Tone” setting. The 
Simple Tone derives its name from the 
fact that the intonations of each verse 
ate simpler than those of the Solemn 
Tone, and the melodic embellishment 
is not as ornate as the Solemn Tone. 

The Simple Tone setting is published 
in two editions. One is for use by the 
choir or congregation and consequently 
offers the melody and text only. The 


other edition, called the accompaniment 
edition, contains the text and organ ac- 
companiment, also the melody in chant 
notation above the accompaniment, and 
an explanation of the chant notation. 
The Te Deum is to be used as the 
Canticle at Matins on Sundays (except 
in Advent and Lent). This Simple Tone 
setting will be useful for congregation- 
al participation. Where Matins is used 
for Children’s Services, or where either 
part of or the entire Matins forms the 
opening Service of Sunday School, this 
setting of the Te Deum may be intro- 
duced. Parish schools, high schools, 
colleges, seminaries should find occasion 
for use of all or part of the Te Deum 
in their daily devotions. Time might 
profitably be spent at Pastor’s and 
Teacher’s Conferences to study the 
chant and to use it at opening or clos- 
ing devotions, or as an Act of Thanks- 
giving for special grace received. The 
Te Deum is a Hymn of Thanksgiving 
singularly appropriate after the Eu- 
charist on Sunday morning on such 
occasions as the Feast of Dedication, 
Name Day, Declaration of Peace. After 
the Te Deum is sung, Versicles, Re- 
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sponses and Collect on page 6 may be 
used (page 14 in accompaniment edi- 
tion). 

It was stated above that on occasion 
parts of the Te Deum might be sung. 
The three parts of the Te Deum are 
easily distinguishable. Section One in- 
cludes verses 1 to 13, a song of praise 
to the Trinity. Verses 14 to 21 consti- 
tute the second part, which is directed 
to the person of Christ. The third sec- 
tion, verses 22 to 29, consists of psalm 
verses forming no clear unified entity 
as the preceding parts. 

Some practical hints on chanting are 
offered on the second page of the pub- 
lication. A few additions are offered 
herewith. The Celebrant or Officiant 
may intone the words: “We praise 
Thee, O God”, and the first group of 
singers continues: “we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord”. Alternating be- 
tween two groups will keep the sing- 
ing “alive”. The word “Amen” is not 
found at the close of the Te Deum. 
However, on some occasions an “Amen” 
might conceivably be desired. Hence a 
simple melody and a more ornate melo- 
dy have been supplied. 


Those who wish to learn the Gre- 
gorian Chant notation will find the 
explanation of neums, phrase marks, 
etc. on page 4 of the accompaniment 
edition helpful. 

The accompaniment is not to be fol- 
lowed slavishly, but care must be exer- 
cised to maintain strictly model accom- 
paniment. Anyone unfamiliar with this 
type of music had better follow the 
accompaniment offered. 

The registration on the organ will 
include stopped Diapason 8’, Flute 8’, 
to which 4 Flute may be added for 
variety. Strong string tones and reeds 
are to be shunned. Each organist will 
experiment with his instrument to at- 
tain the best effect. Let him remember 
that the accompaniment should be light 
in volume yet sufficiently loud to be 
heard by the singers. 

May the faithful find their chant 
voices by means of this “Simple Tone” 
to sing “Te Deum Laudamus”. 


The Te Deum, edited by Carl Bergen. Con- 
cordia Publishing House 

Accompaniment Edition No. 97-6205  $.75 

Choir Edition No. CH-1065 $.20 


“Any one who is to find Christ 
must first find the Church. For how 
can one know where Christ is, and 
where faith in Him is, unless he 
knew where His believers are? 
Whoever wishes to know some- 
thing about Christ must not trust 
himself, nor by the help of his own 
reason build a bridge of his own 
to heaven, but must go to the 
Church, must visit it, and make in- 
quiry. Now the Church is not wood 
and stone, but the company of 
people who believe in Christ; He 
must keep in company with them, 
and see how they believe, and 
teach, and live.” 

—Martin Luther 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
LITURGICAL STUDIES 


The annual Institute of Liturgical 
Studies sponsored by Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will be held this year on June 
12-14, in Detroit, Mich. The meeting 
place will be the Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf, where facilities for housing, 
meeting rooms, and a lovely chapel 
have been made available. The fee for 
the entire Institute including housing 
is $20.00. Pro-rated fees apply for those 
able to attend only part of the sessions. 
Seminarians are admitted at half price. 
Reservations with a $5.00 deposit 
should be sent at once to The Institute 
of Liturgical Studies, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso, Indiana. Specify 
whether you will attend the entire In- 
stitute or only part time, and whether 
of not you require housing. 

A fine schedule of papers will be 
presented by an outstanding group of 
scholars. Included are essays on “Wor- 
ship as Growth in Grace” by the Rev. 


Notes And News 


Dr. Richard Cammerer of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis; “The Liturgical 
Theology of the Russian Orthodox 
Church” by the Rev. Alexander Schme- 
mann of St. Vladimir's Seminary, New 
York; “Another Look at the Common 
Service” by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Carl 
Piepkorn of Concordia Seminary; and 
eight others. Sung services will high- 
light each day’s program. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rev. John E. Halborg, author of 
“The Meaning of ‘Grace’,” is pastor of 
Zion Church, Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel, writer on 
the “Minor” Festivals, is a chaplain 
of the United States Air Force, sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C. The 
Rev. Carl Bergen is pastor of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. and head of the Plainchant 
Society. Our cover artist is the Rev. 
Richard E. Bloomdall of Coleraine, 
Minnesota. 
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